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SAYS  LINCOLN  WAS  GREAT. 


South     Carolina     Newspaper  Does 
Justice  to  the  Emancipator. 

In  a  letter  which  we  publish,  says  thti 
Columbus  (S.  C.)  State,  a  reader  asks 
in  good  faith  if  we  can  point  to  anything 
that  Lincoln  said  or  did  that  was  "great." 

Such  a  question  is  out  of  date.  It 
seems  to  belong  to  the  period  when  the 
mists  of  passion  obscured  everything  be- 
yond the  evanescent  boundaries  of  the 
Confederacy.  It  is  an  anachronism.  We 
could  not  here  pretend  to  repeat  history 
and  answer  it;  but  we  shall  humbly 
submit  a  few.  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
question  might  be  answered,  or  rather 
how  the  consensus  of  opinion,  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  has  already  an- 
swered it,  with  emphasis  and  for  all  time. 

It  is  not  difficult,  as  our  correspondent 
intimates,  to  "put  the  finger"  on  some- 
thing great  that  was  done  or  said  by 
Abraham  Lincoln.   Let  us  answer  specifi- 


He  was  one  c'f  the  greatest  debaters 
produced  by  the  English-speaking  race— 
a  race  noted  for  its  splendid  forensic  abil- 
ity. This  is  put  beyond  all  question  by 
his  marvelous  debate  with  Senator  Ste- 
phen Douglas. 

He  was  a  great  orator,  as  was  shown 
by  this  debate,  by  his  famous  Cooper 
Union  speech  in  New  York  and,  above 


all,  by  his  matchless  address  at  Gettys- 
burg. 

He  was  a  great  statesman,  as  was 
proved  by  his  uniformly  patient  and  far- 
sighted  judgment  of  all  matters  of  na- 
tional and  foreign  policy.  His  course 
throughout  the  war  was,  from  every 
point  of  view,  the  wisest  and  best  possi- 
ble. His  death  prevented  the  full  fruition 
of  his  plans,  but  we  can  see  now  how" 
lofty  they  were,  how  just  to  the  Union, 
how  just  and  temperate  to  the  South. 

He  was  a  great  thinker.  This  is  estab- 
lished by  his  profound  policies,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  restoration  of  the  South- 
ern States ;  by  the  searching  power  of  his 
speeches,  notably  those  of  the  Douglas 
debate ;  by  his  letters,  by  his  proclama- 
tions and  by  the  Gettysburg  address. 

He  was  a  great  man.  Only  a  heart  of 
gold  could  have  passed,  not  only  unharm- 
ed but  glorified,  through  the  fires  of  the 
early  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  came 
of  a  shiftless,  worthless  race.  His  youth 
was  abject  and  mean,  without  opportu- 
nity except  such  as  he  could  create.  Yet 
he  molded  a  magnificent  manhood  out  of 
this  apparently  worthless  material.  Again, 
in  the  midst  of  men  who  despised  him, 
who  tried  always  to  thwart  him,  he  lived 
like  a  philosopher  and  a  statesman,  work- 
ing out  his  own  plans  that  were  so  deep 
and  high  that  his  revilers  could  not  un- 
derstand them.  To  live  as  Lincoln  lived, 
to  be  what  Lincoln  was,  in  such  sur- 
!  roundings,  is  possible  only  to  very  great 
souls. 


cally. 


ftAq  y  J_   

THE  ARGONAUT. 


THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

A  Notable  Speech  delivered  by  a  Southern  Man. 

At  the  annual  dinner  celebrated  at  Delmonico's,  in  New 

York,  by  the  descendants  of  the  Puritan  Fathers,  given  in 

honor  of  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower, 

there  was  this  year  a  more  than  usual  display  of  eloquence. 

The  speech  of  the  occasion — the  speech  par  excellence — was 

that  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  of  Georgia,  in  reply  to  the  toast, 

"The  New  South."    After  some  pleasant  preliminary  re. 

marks,  with  an  anecdotal  story  or  two,  Mr.  Grady  said  : 

With  the  Cavalier  once  established-  as  a  fact  in  your  charming  little 
books,  I  shall  let  him  work  out  his  own  salvation,  as  he  has  always  done 
with  engaging  gallantry,  and  we  will  hold  no  controversy  as  to  his  mer- 
its. Why  should  we?  Neither  Puritan  nor  Cavalier  long  survived  as 
such.  The  virtues  and  traditions  of  both  happily  still  live  for  the  in- 
jpiration  of  their  sons  and  the  saving  of  the  old  fashion.  [Applause.] 
But  both  Puritan  and  Cavalier  were  lost  in  the  storm  of  their  first  revo- 
lution, and  the  American  citizen,  supplanting  both  and  stronger  than 
either,  took  possession  of  the  republic  bought  by  their  common  blood 
and  fashioned  in  wisdom,  and  charged  himself  with  teaching  men  free 
government  and  establishing  the  voice  of  the  people  as  the  voice  of  God. 
[Applause.]  Great  t^pes,  like  valuable  plants,  are  slow  to  flower  and 
lruit.  But  from  tb.e  union^of  these  colonists,  from  the  straightening  of 
their  purposes  and  the  crossing  of  their  blood,  slow  perfecting  through 
a  century,  came  he  who  stands  as  the  first  typical  Artierican,  the  first  who 
|  comprehended  within  himself  all  the  strength  and  gentleness-,  all  the 
majesty  and  grace  of  this  republic— Abraham  Lincoln.  [Loud  and 
long-continued  applause;]  He  was  the  sum  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier, 
for  in  his  ardent  nature  were  fused  the  virtues  of  both,  and  in  the  depth 
of  his  great  soul  the  faults  of  both  were  lost.  [Renewed  applause.  ] 
!  He  was  greater  than  Puritan,  greater  thasr"Cavalier,  in  that  he  was 
i  American  [renewed  applause],  and  that  jet-  his  homely  form  was  first 
gathered  the  vast  and  thrilling  forces  of  tfc  ideal  government,  charging 
it  with  such  tremendous  meaning,  and  so  elevating  it  above  human  suf- 
fering, that  martyrdom,  though  infamously  aimed,  came  as  a  fitting 
crown  to  a  life  consecrated  from  its  cradle  to  human  liberty.  [Loud 
and  prolonged  cheering  ]  Let  us,  each  cherishjng  his  traditions  and 
honoring  his  fathers,  build  with,reverent  hands  to  the  type  of  this  sim- 
1  pie  but  sublime  life,  in  which  tt&^ypes  are  honored,  and  in  the  common 
!  glory  we  shall  win  as  Americans  there  will  be  plenty  and  to  spare  for 
your  forefathers  and  for  mine.    [Renewed  cheering.] 

In  speaking  to  the  toast  with  which  you  have  honored  me,  I  accept 
I  the  term,  "  The  New  South,"  as  in  no  sense  disparaging  to  the  Old. 
Dear  to  me,  sir,  is  the  home  of  my  childhood  and  the  traditions  of 
my  people.  There  is  a  New  South,  not  through  protest  against  the  Old, 
but  because  of  new  conditions,  new  adjustments,  and,  if  you  please,  nev. 
ideas  and  aspirations.  It  is  to  this  that  I  address  myself.  I  ask  you, 
gentlemen,  to  picture  if  you  can  the  footsore  soldier,  who,  buttoning  up 
in  his  faded  gray  jacket  the  parole  which  was  taken,,  testimony  to  his 
children  of  his  fidelity  and  faith,  turned  his  face  southward  from  Appo- 
mattox in  April,  1865.  Think  of  him  as,  ragged,  half-starved,  heavy- 
hearted,  enfeebled  by  want  and  wounds,  having  fought  to  exhaustion, 
he  surrenders  his  gun,  wrings  the  hands  of  his  comrades,  and,  lilting 
his  tear-stained  and  palli^  face  for  the  last  time  to  the  graves  that  dot 
the  old  Virginia  hills,  pulls  his  gray  cap  over  his  brow  and  begins  the 
slow  and  painful  journey.  What  does  he  find — let  me  ask  you,  who 
went  to  your  homes  eager  to  find  all  the  welcome  you  had  justly  earned, 
full  payment  for  your  four  years'  sacrifice — what  does  he  find  when  he 
reaches  the  home  he  left  four  years  before?  He  finds  his  house  in  ruins, 
his  farm  devastated,  his  slaves  freed,  his  stock  killed,  his  barns  empty, 
his  trade  destroyed,  his  muney  worStiess,  his  social  system,  feudal  in  its 
magnificence,  swept  away,  his  people  without  law  or  legal  status,  his 
csJorodpa  s'ain,  and  tht  burdensgvf  others  heavy  on  his  shoulders. 
Crushed  by  defeat,  his  very  tracMtions  gone;  without  money,  credit, 
employment,  material,  or  training— and,  besides  all  this,  confrontedwith 
the  gravest  problem  that  ever  met  human  intelligence — the  establishing 
of  a  status  for  the  vast  body  of  his  liberated  slaves. 

What  does  he  do — this  hero  in  gray,  with  a  heart  of  gold  ?  Does  he 
sit  down  in  sullenness  and  despair?  Not  for  a  day.  Surely  God,  who 
had  scourged  him  in  his  prosperity,  inspired  him  in  his  adversity !  As 
ruin  was  never  before  so  overwhelming,  never  was  restoration  swifter. 
The  soldier  stepped  lrom  the  trenches  into  the  furrow  ;  horses  that  had 
charged  Federal  guns  marched  before  the  plow,  and  fields  that  ran  red 
with  human  blood  in  April  were  green  with  the  harvest  in  June;  women 
reared  in  luxury  cut  up  their  dresses  and  made  clothing  for  their  hus- 
bands, and  with  a  patience  and  heroism  that  fits  woman  always  as  a 
garment,  gave  their  hands  to  work.  There  was  little  bitterness  in  all 
this.  Cheerfulness  and  frankness  prevailed.  "Bill  Arp  "  struck  the 
key-note  when  he  said :  "  Well,  I  killed  as  many  of  them  as  they  did  of 
me,  and  now  I  am  going  to  work" — [laughter  and  applause] — or  the 
soldier,  returning  home  after  defeat  and  roasting  some  corn  on  the  road- 
side, who  made  the  remark  to  his  comrades:  "You  may  leave  the 
South,  if  you  want  to,  but  I  am  going  to  Sanderville,  kiss  my  wife,  and 
raise  a  crop,  and  if  the  Yankees  fool  with  me  any  more  I  will  whip  'em 
again."  [Renewed  laughter.]  I  want  to  say  to  General  Sherman — who 
is  considered  an  able  man  in  our  parts,  though  some  people  think  he  is 
a  kind  of  careless  man  about  fire — that  from  the  ashes  left  us  in  1864 
we  have  raised  a  brave  and  beautiful  city ;  that  somehow  or  other  we 
have  caught  the  sunshine  in  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  our  homes,  and 
have  builded  therein  not  one  single  ignoble  prejudice  or  memory.  [Ap- 
plause. ] 


But  what  is  the  sum  of  our  work  ?  We  have  found  out  that  in  the 
general  summing  up  the  free  negro  counts  more  than  he  did  as  a  slave. 
We  have  planted  the  school-house  on  the  hill-top  and  made  it  free  to 
white  and  black.  We  have  sown  towns  and  cities  in  the  place  of  theo- 
ries, and  put  business  above  politics.  [Applause.]  We  have  challenged 
your  spinners  in  Massachusetts,  and  your  iron  makers  in  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  learned  that  the  $400,000,000  annually  received  from  our  cotton 
crop  will  make  us  rich,  when  the  supplies  that  make  it  are  home-raised. 
We  have  reduced  the  commercial  rate  of  interest  from  twenty-four  to 
six  per  cent,  and  are  floating  four  per  cent,  bonds.  We  have  learned 
that  one  Northern  immigrant  is  worth  fifty  foreigners  and  have  smoothed 
the  path  to  the  Southward,  wiped  out  the  place  where  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  used  to  be,  and  hung  our  latch-strings  out  to  you  and  yours. 
[Prolonged  applause.]  We  have  reached  the  point  that  marks  perfect 
harmony  in  every  household,  when  the  husband  confesses  that  the  pies 
which  his  own  wife  cooks  are  as  good  as  those  which  his  mother  used  ■ 
to  bake ;  and  we  admit  that  the  sun  shines  as  brightly  and  the  moon  as 
softly  as  it  did  " before  the  war."  [Laughter.]  We  have  established 
thrift  in  city  and  country.  We  have  fallen  in  love  with  work.  tWe 
have  restored  comfort  to  homes  from  which  culture  and  elegance  never 
departed.  We  have  let  economy  take  root  and  spread  among  us'as 
rank  as  the  crab-grass  which  sprung  from  Sherman's  cavalry  camps, 
until  we  are  ready  to  lay  odds  on  the  Georgia  Yankee  as  he  squeezes 
pure  olive  oil  out  of  his  cotton-seed,  against  any  down-easter  that  ever 
swapped  wooden  nutmegs  for  flannel  "sausages  in  the  valleys  of  Ver- 
mont. Above  all,  we  know  that  we  have  achieved  in  these  ' '  piping 
times  of  peace  "  a  fuller  independence  for  the  South  than  that  which 
our  fathers  sought  to  win  in  the  forum  of  their  eloquence  or  compel  on 
the  field  by  their  swords.    [Loud  applause.] 

It  is  a  rare  privilege,  sir,-to  have  had  part,  however  humble,  in  this 
work.  Never  was  nobler  'duty  confided  to  human,  hands  than  the  up- 
lifting and  up-building  of  the  prostrate  and  bleeding  South,  misguided, 
perhaps,  but  beautiful  in  her  suffering  and  honest,  brave,  and  generous 
always.  [Applause.]  In  the  record  of  her  social,  industrial,  and  politi- 
cal restoration  we  await  with  confidence  the  verdict  of  the  world. 

But  what  of  the  negro?  Have  we  solved Jthe  problem  he  presents  or 
progressed  in  honor  and  equity  towards  lis  solution?  Let  the  record 
speak  to  this  point.  No  section  shows  aj  more  prosperous  laboring 
population  than  the  negroes  of  the  South,  i|one  in  fuller  sympathy  with 
the  employing  and  land-owning  class.  He]  shares  our  school  fund,  has 
the  fullest  protection  of  our  laws  and  thet  protection  of  our  people. 
Self-interest  as  well  as  honor  demand  that  lie  should  have  this.  Our 
future,  our  very  existence  depend  upon  our  woVdng  out  this  problem  in 
full  and  exact  justice.    We  understand  that  wltien  Lincoln  signed  the 

emancipation  proclamation,  your  victory  was  assured,  for  he  then  com- 
mitted you  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty  against  which  the  arms  of 
man  cannot  prevail — [applause] — while  those  of  our  statesmen  who 
made  slavery  the  corner-stone  of  the  Confederacy  doomed  us  to  defeat, 
committing  us  to  a  cause  that  reason  could  not  defend  or  the  sword 
maintain  in  the  light  of  advancing  civilization.  [Renewed  applause.] 
Had  Mr.  Toombs  said,  which  he  did  not  say,  that  he  would  call  the  roll 
of  his  slaves  at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  would  have  been  foolish,  for 
he  might  have  known  that  whenever  slavery  became  entangled  in  war 
it  must  perish  and  that  the  chattel  in  human  flesh  ended  forever  in  New 
England  when  your  fathers— not  to  be  blamed  for  parting  with  what 
didn't  pay — sold  their  slaves  to  our  fathers — not  to  be  praised  for  know- 
ing a  paying  thing  when  they  saw  it.  [Laughter.]  The  relations  of 
the  Southern  people  with  the  negro  are  close  and  cordial.  We  remem- 
ber with  what  fidelity  for  four  years  he  guarded  our  defenseless  women 
and  children,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  were  fighting  against  his 
i  freedom.  To  his  eternal  credit  be  it  said  that  whenever  he  struck  a 
blow  for  his  own  liberty  he  fought  in  open  battle,  and  when  at  last  he 
raised  his  black  and  humble  hands  that  the  shackles  might  be  struck 
off,  those  hands  were  innocent  of  wrong  against  his  helpless  charges, 
and  worthy  to  be  taken  in  loving  grasp  by  every  man  who  honors  loy- 
alty and  devotion.  [Applause.]  Ruffians  have  maltreated  him,  rascals 
have  misled  him,  philanthropists  established  a  bank  for  him,  but  the 
!  South  with  the  North  protests  against  injustice  to  this  simple  and  sincere 
I  people.  To  liberty  and  enfranchisement  is  as  far  as  law  can  carry  the 
negro.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  conscience  and  common  sense.  It 
should  be  left  to  those  among  whom  his  lot  is  cast,  with  whom  he  is  in- 
[  dissolubly  connected,  and  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  their  possess- 
1  ing  his  intelligent  sympathy  and' confidence.    Faith  has  been  kept  with 

I  him  in  spite  of  calumnious  assertions  to  the  contrary,  by  those  who 
j  assume  to  speak  for  us  or  by  frank  opponents.    Faith  will  be  kept 

with  him  in  the  future,  if  the  South  holds  her  reason  and  integrity. 
[Applause.  ] 

But  have  we  kept  faith  with  you?  In  the  fullest  sense,  yes.  When 
t  Lee  surrendered — I  don't  say  when  Johnston  surrendered,  because  I 
understand  he  still  alludes  to  the  time  when  he  met  General  Sherman 
last  as  the  time  when  he  ' '  determined  to  abandon  any  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  struggle  " — when  Lee  surrendered,  1  say,  and  Johnston  quit, 
the  South  became,  and  has  been  since,  loyal  to  this  U  nion.  We  fought 
hard  enough  to  know  that  we  were  whipped,  and  in  perfect  frankness 
accepted  as  final  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  to  which  we  had  ap- 
pealed. The  South  found  her  jewel  in  a  toad's  head.  The  shackles 
that  had  held  her  in  narrow  limitations  fell  forever  when  the  shackles  of 
the  negro  slave  were  broken.  [Applause.]  Under  the  old  regime  the 
negroes  were  slaves  to  the  South,  the  South  was  a  slave  to  the  system. 
Thus  was  gathered  in  the  hands  of  a  splendid  and  chivalric  oligarchy 
the  substance  that  should  have  been  diffused  among  the  people,  as  the 
rich  blood  is  gathered  at  the  heart,  filling  that  with  affluent  rapture, 
but  leaving  the  body  chill  and  colorless.  [Applause.] 

The  old  South  rested  everything  on  slavery  and  agriculture,  uncon- 
scious that  these  could  neither  give  nor  maintain  healthy  growth.  The 
New  South  presents  a  perfect  democracy,  the  oligarchs  leading  into  the 
popular  movement — a  social  system  compact  and  closely  knitted,  less 
splendid  on  the  surface  but  stronger  at  the  core — a  hundred  farms  for 
every  plantation,  fifty  homes  for  every  palace,  and  a  diversified  industry 

II  that  meets  the  complex  needs  of  this  complex  age. 


The  new  South  is  enamored  of  her  new  work.    Her  soul  is  stirred 
with  the  breath  of  a  new  life.    The  light  of  a  grander  day  is  falling  fair 
on  her  face.    She  is  thrilling,  sir,  with  the  consciousness  of  growing 
power  and  prosperity.    As  she  stands,  lull-statuied  and  equal  among 
the  people  of  the  earth,  breathing  the  keen  air  and  looking  out  upon  an 
expanding  horizon,  she  understands  that  heremancipation  came  because 
in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  God  her  honest  purpose  was  crossed  and 
her  brave  armies  were  beaten.    [Applause.  ]   This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of 
time-serving  and  apology.    I  should  be  unjust  to  the  South  if  I  did  not 
make  this  piain  in  this  presence.    The  South  has  nothing  to  take  back ; 
nothing  for  which  she  has  excuses  to  make.    In  my  native  town  of 
Athens  is  a  monument  that  crowns  its  central  hill — a  plain  white  shaft. 
Deep  cut  into  its  shining  sides  is  a  name  dear  to  me  above  the  names 
of  men,  that  of  a  brave  and  simple  man  who  died  in  brave  and  simple 
fail.i.    Not  for  all  the  glories  of  New  England,  from  Plymouth  Rock< 
all  the  way,  would  I  exchange  the  heritage  he  left  me  in  his  patriot's  I 
death.    To  the  foot  of  that  shaft  I  shall  send  my  children's  children,  to  j 
reverence  him  who  ennobled  their  name  with  his  heroic  blood.    But,  sir, 
speaking  from  the  shadow  of  that  memory,  which  I  honor  as  I  do  noth- 
ing else  on  earth,  I  say  that  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered  and  for 
which  he  gave  his  life  was  adjudged  by  higher  and  fuller  wisdom  than  j 
his  or  mine,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  omniscient  God  held  the  balance  of ; 
battle  in  His  almighty  hand,  and  the  American  Union  was  saved  from  I 
the  wreck  of  war.    [Loud  applause.] 

This  message,  Mr.  President,  comes  to  you  from  consecrated  ground.  | 
Every  foot  of  the  soil  about  the  city  in  which  I  live  is  sacred  as  a  battle- 
ground of  the  Republic.  Every  hill  that  invests  it  is  hallowed  to  you 
by  the  blood  of  your  brothers  who  died  for  your  victory,  and  doubly 
hallowed  to  us  by  the  blow  of  those  who  died  hopeless,  but  undaunted 
in  defeat — sacred  soil  to  all  of  us—  rich  with  memories  that  make  us 
purer  and  stronger  and  better — silent  but  stanch  witness  in  its  rich  deso- 
lation of  the  matchless  valor  of  American  hearts  and  the  deathless  glory 
of  American  arms — speaking  and  eloquent  witnesses  in  its  white  peace 
and  prosperity  to  the  indissoluble  Union  of  American  States  and  the 
imperishable  brotherhood  of  the  American  people.  [Immense  cheering.] 
What  answer  has  New  England  to  this  message  ?  Will  she  permit 
the  prejudice  of  war  to  remain  in  the  hearts  of  the  conquerors,  when  it 
has  died  in  the  hearts  of  the  conquered  ?  Will  she  transmit  this  pre- 
judice to  the  next  generation,  that  in  hearts  which  never  felt  the  gener- 
ous  ardor  of  conflict  it  maf  perpetuate  itself?  Will  she  withhold,  save 
in  strained  courtesy,  the  hand  which  straight  from  his  soldier's  heart 
Grant  offered  to  Lee  at  Appomattox  ?  Will  she  make  the  vision  of  a 
restored  and  happy  people,  which  gathered  above  the  couch  of  your 
dying  captain,  filling  his  heart  with  peace,  touching  his  lips  with  praise, 
and  glorifying  his  path  to  the  grave — will  she  make  this  vision  on  which 
the  last  sigh  of  his  expiring  soul  breathed  a  benediction,  a  cheat  or  de- 
lusion ?  If  she  does,  the  South,  never  abject  in  asking  for  comradeship, 
must  accept  with  dignity  its  refusal.  But  if  she  does  not  refuse  to  ac- 
cept in  frankness  and  sincerity  this  message  of  goodwill  and  friendship, 
then  will  the  prophecy  of  Webster  delivered  to  this  very  society  forty 
years  ago  amid  tremendous  applause  be  verified  in  its  fullest  and  final 
sense,  when  he  said:  "  Standing  hand  to  hand  and  clasping  hands,  we 
should  remain  united  as  we  have  been  for  sixty  years  citizens  of  the  same 
country,  members  of  the  same  government,  united,  all  united  now  and 
united  forever.  There  have  been  difficulties,  contentions,  and  contro- 
versies, but  I  tell  you  that  in  my  judgment 

"  Those  opposed  eyes, 
Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, 
Did  lately  meet  in  th'  intestine  shock, 
Shall  now,  in  mutual  well-beseeming  ranks, 
March  all  one  way."  [Prolonged  applause.] 

Mr.  Grady's  glowing  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln  brought 
every  man  to  his  feet,  His  graphic  description  of  the  de- 
feated returning  Confederate  soldier  was  well  received,  and 
his  reference  to  the  contentment  of  the  Southern  negro  with 
his  employers  made  a  good  impression.  At  the  close  of  his 
speech  the  band  played  "  Way  Down  South  in  Dixie,"  and 
the  entire  company  rose  to  their  feet  and  gave  three  cheers 
for  Mr.  Grady  and  three  more  for  the  Empire  State  of  the 
South. 

Regarding  this  speech,  tbe  Boston  Gazefte  says  :  "  Every- 
body is  talking  about  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Grady,  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitittion,  the  other  night.  If  Mr.  Grady  had 
been  Demosthenes  himself,  he  would  not  have  made  more  of 
a  sensation.  .  The  most  attractive  element  of  the  speech  was 
its  apparent  fairness.  It  has  done  great  things  for  Mr.  Grady, 
and  already  he  is  being  talked  of  as  candidate  for  a  future 
vice-presidency.  Both  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats 
want  a  Southern  man  on  their  next  ticket,  and  they  are  both 
turning  over  in  their  minds  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Grady  for  their 
purpose.  Between  the  two,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  get  an  im- 
portant nomination." 


SOUTHERN  VIEWS  O 
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Writers  of  today  in  presenting  views  of 
Lincoln  freely  quote  from.  John  T.  Morgan, 
of  Alabama,  from  John  W.  Daniel,  of  Vir- 
ginia and  from  others  prominent  in  the  life 
of  the  South.  So  far  back  as  1878  the  well- 
known  picture  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation drew  forth  from  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  a  speech  in  which  there  was  a 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  great  Pres- 
ident who  had  dealt  slavery  its  death  stroke. 
Henry  W.  Grady,  the  brilliant  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  said  that  the  figures 
of  the  Civil  War  to  live  in  history  longer 
than  all  others  were  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
Southerner,  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  the 
Puritan."  ft-ATf  f&<  TtfPvsoe-x*' 

While  these  sayings  are  well  known,  oth- 
ers more  or  less  impressive,  might  easily 
be  found.  If  Lamar  could  pay  to  Charles 
Sumner  a  tribute  eertainly  not  surpassed 
by  any  one  on  "the  wild  New  England 
shore,"  there  must  have  been  a  tendency  in 
many  a  Southern  mind  to  own  the  worth 
of  the  Executive  who  died  with  words  of 
reconciliation  on  his  lips.  The  kindliness 
of  Lincjofl?  his  evident  wish  to  help  every- 
body, his  longing  to  end  the  strife  with  the 
minimum  of  distress  touched  the  hearts  of 
many  who  believed  that  the  nouse  should; 
be  divided  against  itself.  A  sensational 
novelist  who  has  fairly  raved  in  his  attack 
on  Thaddeus  Stevens,  has  spoken  of  Lin- 
coln with  tenderness.  Now  and  then  among 
the  most  vehement  of  the  unreconstruc-ted, 
a  blast  against  Stanton's  regime,  a  denun* 
ciation  of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  an 
outcry  against  Sheridan's  military  govern* 
ment  would  be  tempered  by  the  admission 
that  Lincoln  was  disposed  to  be  humane. 

Earlier  than  is  generally  admitted  the  in- 
telligence of  the  South  began  to  see  what 
force  lay  in  the  gaunt  figure  from  the  flat- 
boat,  in  the  bankrupt  merchant  from  the 
cross  roads.  There  need  be  no  apology  for 
quoting  from  so  meritorious  a  book  as 
Richardson's  "Field,  Dungeon  and  Escape." 
Before  the  war  closed  Richardson  noted  the 
change  that  was  already  taking  place. 

"The  vituperation  which  the  Southern 
journals  heaped  upon  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
something  marvelous.  The  speeches  of  the 
newly  elected  President  on  his  way  to 
Washington,  were  somewhat  rugged  and  un- 
couth, not  equal  to  the  reputation  he  won 
in  the  great  senatorial  contest  with  Doug- 
las, when  debate  and  opposition  developed 
his  peculiar  powers  and  stimulated  his  un- 
rivaled logic.  The  rebel  papers  drew  daily 
contrasts  between  the  two  Presidents,  pro- 
nouncing Mr.  Davis  a  gentleman,  scholar, 
statesman;  and  Mr.  Lincoln  a  vulgarian, 
buffoon,  demagogue.  One  of  their  favorite 
epithets  was  "idiot,"  another  "baboon,"  just 
as  the  Roman  satirists,  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago,  were  wont  to  ridicule  the  great 
Julian  as  an  ape  and  a  hairy  savage. 

"The  times  have  changed.  While  I  write 
some  of  the  same  journals,  not  yet  extin- 
guished by  the  fortunes  of  war,  denounce 
Jefferson  Davis  with  equal  coarseness  and 
bitterness,  as  an  elegant  vacillating  senti- 
mentalist; and  mourn  that  he  does  not  pos- 
sess the  rugged  common  sense  >and  indom- 
itable perseverance  displayed  by  Abraham 
Lincoln."        f-Sf ' r 4 ?»*  ,  A£ 

In  years  to  come  somebody  will  glean 
among  the  letters  and  diaries  of  the  South, 
sift  the  columns  of  faded  newspapers,  find 
pamphlets  that  have  long  lain  in  garrets 
and  cellars.  There  will  be  someone  who  will 
bring  to  this  task  just  the  qualities  needed, 
who  will  find  material  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose.  Gatherers  of  unconsidered 
trifles  sometimes  discover  amid  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  long  ebbed  tides  prizes  that 
pay  for  weary  searches.  We  know  that  one 
of  the  first  to  own  Lincoln's  strength  was 
the  man  who  defeated  him  in  the  senatorial 
race.  Part  of  what  Douglas  saw  may  have 
been  seen  by  men  who  risked  their  fortunes 
and  their  lives  for  "the  peculiar  institution.'* 
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Whole  World  Came 
to  Admire  Genius 
of  "Abe"  Lincoln 

During  the  early  years  of  the  strug- 
gle between  the  states  English  sympa- 
thy was  largely  with  the  South,  al- 
though the  efforts  of  Henry  Ward 
Needier,  George  Francis  Train  and 
other  Americans  of  prominence,  in 
stirring  addresses  at  London,  Man- 
chester and  other  cities  eventually 
worked  miracles  in  changing  the  trend 
of  public  sentiment.  Several  of  the 
most  Influential  British  newspapers  of 
that  date  lampooned  Mr.  Lincoln, 
made  sport  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  otherwise  bemeaned  them- 
selves in  abuse  of  the  "man  of  the 
ages,"  who  In  after  years  was  to  com- 
mand the  lasting  esteem  of  English- 
speaking  people  throughout  the  world. 
Among  these  "molders  of  public  opin- 
ion" was  the  London  Spectator. 
Suddenly  after  a  long  period  of  ad- 
verse criticism  and  vituperation;  the 
editor  of  the  sheet  apparently  "saw 
the  light."  The  greatness  of  Lincoln 
I  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  On  April 
i  8^  1865,  a  week  before  the  awf vU  traj- 
I  edy  "aX^ashington,  a  Chica go"  journal 
printed 'the  following  paragraph  from 
an  editorial  in  the  Spectator,  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Lincoln's  second  inaugural 
address : 

"No  statesman  ever  uttered  words 
stamped  at  once  with  the  seal  of  so 
deep  a  wisdom,  and  so  true  a  sim- 
plicity. The  'village  attorney,'  of 
whom  Sir  C.  C.  Lewis  and  many  other 
wise  men  wrote  with  so  much  scorn 
In  1861,  seems  destined  to  be  one  'of 
those  foolish  things,  of  the  world'  who 
are  destined  to  confound  the  world, 
'one  of  those  weak  things'  which  shall 
|  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty." 

|  Never  Sought  Money. 

The  editor  had  apparently  pondered 
and  profited  by  that  remarkable  and 
beautiful  sentiment,  "With  malice  to- 
ward none,  and  charity 'for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
!  him  who  s^hall  have  borne  the  battle, 
!  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our-  : 
selves  and  with  all  nations." 

"Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  £oo  proud 
to  importune,"  he  had  not  the  merit 
I  of  making  a  fortune.  The  Hon.  David 
Davis,  Mr.  Lincoln's  most  intimate 
friend,  once  said  of  him :  "It  did  not 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  his 
life  to  accumulate  a  fortune.  In  fact, 
outside  his  profession,  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  make  money, 
and  he  never  attempted  it."  Yet  it 
was  his  fortune  to  acquire  what  money 
cannot  buy,  a  deathless  fame,  that 
made  for  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  a  pure  spirit,  a  great 
heart  that  included  all  mankind  in 
its  boundless  sympathy,  a  name  that 
will  outlast  the  encroachments  of 
time. 

Lincoln's  love  for  his  mother,  who 
died  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  is 


proverbial.  No  history  of  the  man 
has  failed  to  note  his  affection  for  the 
one  from  whom  he  inherited  many  of 
the  characteristics  that  eventually 
made  him  one  of  the  great  figures  of 
history.  Nancy  Hanky  Lincoln  died  in 
October,  1818,  on  a  farm  20  miles 
north  of  Rockport,  in  Carter  township, 
Spencer  county,  Indiana.  She  was  a 
woman  of  superior"  natural  endow- 
ments, of  great  amiability  and  kind- 
ness of  heart,  says  the  Boston  Herald. 

During  her  last  years  she  was  an 
invalid,  and  underwent  great  physical 
suffering  as  the  result  of  the  priva- 1 
tions  and  exposures  she  was  com- ! 
pelled  to  undergo  in  her  pioneer  life. 
She  had  a  sweet  expression  of  counte- 
nance, though  her  face  bore  the  lines  ! 
of  suffering.  She  was  far  more  ener- 
getic than  her  husband,  and  Was  quick- 1 
witted,  with  a  great  relish  for  the  hu- 
morous, and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous. On  this  farm  Abraham  Lin- 
coln lived  until  he  reached  his  twenty- 
first  year,  from  whence  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Illinois  in  1830. 
The  marble  monument  that  marks  the 
grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  was 
the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Studebaker  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  was  unveiled 
on  November  17,  1879,  the  exercises 
being  very  touching. 

Southern  Journals  Bitter.  | 

Prior  and  subsequent  to  Lincoln's 
first  inauguration,  southern  newspa- 
pers indulged  in  disgraceful  references 
to  both  the  man  and  his  principles. 
Among  the  worst  offenders  was  the 
Whig  of  Richmond,  Va.  On  July  15, 
1861,  just  a  week  before  the  Union 
repulse  at  Bull  Run,  a  Chicago  jour- 
nal reproduced  the  following  sangui- 
nary paragraph  from  the  Whig: 

"This  war  must  go  on.  The  South 
must  fight  till  the  North  sues  for 
peace.  The  North  must  pay  for  the 
destruction  of  public  property,  aye,  for 
public  and  private  property,  and  as  an  I 
evidence  of  her  sincerity  the  North  I 
must  impeach  and  remove  from  office, ' 
Abe  Lincoln,  indict  him  and  hang  him 
for  treason  and  other  crimes." 

Pollard,  the  fire-eating  scribe  who 
penned  this  screed,  before  he  died 
is  reported  to  have  retracted  all  the 
unkind  things  he  had  written  about 
the  martyr  President,  and  to  have 
praised  him  as  a  benefactor  and  savior 
of  his  country. 
Lincoln's  Northern  Enemies. 

In  1863  when  Northern  sympathizers 
were  rendering  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
"Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  the  following  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  Union  and  Ad- 
vertiser, a  copperhead  sheet  published 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  given  here 
for  a  two-fold  puropse:  To  Illustrate 
what  these  fire-in-rear  gentry  were  do- 
ing to  destroy  the  country,  and  be- 
cause it  reads  like  the  course  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  probably  have  pursued  had 
such  circumstances  arisen. 

"We  have  it  on  good  authority  that 
last  evening  the  President  summoned 
his  cabinet  together,  including  General 
Halleck,  and  without  much  ado,  with- 
out the  preface  of  an  apology,  said: 

"  'Gentlemen,  In  the  management 
and  conduct  of  this  war  from  hence- 
forth I  shall  be  head  of  the  concern. 
I  have  taken  off  my  overcoat,  and 


!  thrown  away  my  mittens,  and  shall  do 
,  something.   I  believe  I  am  as  capable 
of  dictating  to  you  as  you  are  to  me, 
and  hereafter  I  shall  direct  and  order  ! 
matters  myself.  A  change  has  become  I 
necessary,  and  now  is  the  time  to  In-  ! 
augurate  it,and  I  will  not  be  dictated 
to  and  will  not  be  interfered  with.* " 

Mr.  Lincoln's  attention  being  called 
to  the  item,  he  laughed  heartily  and 
remarked  that  it  might  be  a  devilish 
good  idea  to  issue  the  editor's  dream 
as  a  special  bulletin  to  be.  posted  in  all 
the  departments. 
Relic  That  Lincoln  Valued. 

The  following  interesting »  corre- 
spondence, one  of  President  Lincoln's 
early  surprises  at  the  White  House, 
was  an  incident  of  which  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly proud,  and  to  which  he  fre- 
quently referred  when  entertaining  his 
older  and  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ances. 

"New  York,  March  22,  1861. 
"Honored  Sir :  A  niece  of  John  Han- 
cock, I  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
you  with  the  inclosed  interesting  relic, 
a  share  ticket  issued  by  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1765,  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Faneuil  hall,  signed  by  ' 
John  Hancock  and  indorsed  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  written  by  one  of  your 
ancestors,  nearly  a  century  ago.  Hum- 
bly trusting  it  may  prove  a  happy 
augury  of  our  country's  future  history, 
'The  cradle  of  Liberty,'  rebuilt  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  John  Hancock  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  I  am  with  high  re- 
gard, Respectfully  your  obedient  serv- 
ant, 

"MRS.  MARY  HANCOCK  COLYER. 
"His  Excellency, 
"Abraham  Lincoln, 

"President     of    the  United 
States." 

Replying  to  Mrs.  Colyer's  letter  Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  as  follows: 

"Executive  l.lansion,  April  2,  1861.  i 

"My  Dear  Madame:  I  have  the  hon-  | 
or  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  the  22d  of  March. 

"Permit  me  to  express  ray  cordial 
thanks  for  the  interesting  relic,  as  well 
as  for  the  flattering  sentiment  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.  I  am  with 
great  respect,  your  obedient  servant 
"A.  LINCOLN. 

"Mrs.  Mary  Hancock  Colycr, 
"New  York." 
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A  Good  Word  for  "Abe" 
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[A  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Disrpaltch  ] 

Speaking-  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Why 
was  he  great? 

Because  of  his  honesty,  his  persever- 
ence  and  his  strong-  sense  of  justice. 
Of  course,  he  had  other  great  qualities, 
such  as  sympathy,  humility  and  courage 
of  conviction.  How  many  great  modern 
preachers  and  politicians  are,  truly  hon- 
est? Compare  Lincoln  with  many  gen- 
tlemen of  the  cloth  and  you  will  observe 
a  great  gulf  between  ithem.  Notice  in 
modern  statesmen,  captains  of  industry 
and  pulpiteers  the  spirit  of  compromise 
in  contrast  to  the  determined  rugged 
standard  of  "Honest  Abe."  Abraham  Lin- 
coln stood  apart  from  the  denominational 
Christianity  of  his  day,  and  he  was  all 
the  better  for  it.  His  sense  of  justice 
could  not  swallow  the  hell  fire  doctrine, 
not  found  in  God's  word  of  truth. 

Gladstone  may  almost  be  pardoned  for 
declaring  that  next  to  Moses,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  the  grandest  and  greatest 
man  in  all  the  annals  of  human  history. 

I  have  been  around  the  world:  I  have 
traveled  continuously  for  more  than  thir- 
ty years.  And  during  all  these  years 
have  met  but  a  very  few  men  and 
women  who  did  not  admire  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Many  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers  loved  him.    They  said  so. 


Anonymous 
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'  'The  asuumptiou  of  some  of  oar  Northern 
journals  that  it  Is  wonderful  for  a  South- 
erner to  speak  of  Abraham  Linooln  in  terms 
of  unqualified  eulogy,  exhibits  lamentable 
lguoranoe  of  the  Southern  people,"  says  tea 
Philadelphia  Tunes.  "During  regular  win- 
ter journeys  through  the  South  by  the  editor 
of  this  Journal  for  half  a  dozefc  years  past, 
the  namo  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  often 
mentioned  by  prominent  Southerners,  and 
always  in  terms  of  afl'"otlon.  Jefferson  Davis 
spoke  of  Linooln  with  a  measure  of  respect 
that  is  akin  to  reverence.  In  North  Carolina 
the  Legislature  unanimously  "requested  the 
writer  hereof,  by  joint  resolution,  to  deliver 
an  address  on  Abraham  Linooln.  Gov.  Jarvls 
presided  and  was  heartily  applauded  in  his 
introductory  eulogy  upon  Lincoln,  that  sur- 
passed even  the  generous  tribute  of  Mr. 
Grady  In  New  York.  In  Atlanta,  the  home 
of  Mr.  Grady  and  capital  of  Georgia,  an 
engagement  had  been  made  for  the  editor  of 
this  Journal  to  speak  on  Abraham  Lincoln  fcy 
a  Library  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Grady 
is  a  prominent  irembsr,  and  Gov.  McDanlel 
presided.  In  Nashville  the  same  request 
was  made  by  the  Legislature,  and  an  Illinois 
or  Massachusetts  audianoe  oould  not  have 
responded  more  heartily  to  words  of  eulogy 
upon  Lincoln/' 
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